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\ Recreational, land development in^the Onited States 
falls into three general categories with the ffrst two being sore ' 
popular: <1) unimproved recreational subdivisions* largely 
speculative investments; (2) iapreved second, home projects, used both 
for recreation and speculation: and (31 high aaenlty resort 
communities, recreational areas* for higher in coae families- ^t least 
10 alllion recreational lots currently exist, mostly in Florma and 
Texas, but also in Pennsylvania and the Southwest. Recreational land 
development is a controversial topic as it has iaplications for 
environaantal, economic, and coelal impact. Environmentally sensitive- 
*areas are often targets for development projects, which can "produce 
air and water pollution, erosion, and solid waste probleas. While 
'development projects initially stimulate local econoaies via 
taxation, the effect may reverse itself * in later years. The culture 
and lifestyle of a rural arfca may change with an influx of 
sophistication, bringing with it increased crime, traffic, and 
crowding. Consumer victimisation by fraudulent land development 
companies is ail-too freguent. Local and state governments should - 1 
ta'ke advantage of the current lull in recreational' land developaent. 
to pass legislation and establish procedures and regulations 
regarding such development. (SB! • • * 
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Second home developments and recreational lot sales have concerned manj^i 
people^ because of their potential negative environmental, economic, and social 
impacts.in addition to the" problem of possible consumer fraud. Legislation was 
enacted byvthe Federal Government and some state government* in response 
to the coihtmer fraud problem, but the other impacts often remained 
unregulated by any level of government. A 

The purpose of thft study sponsored by the Council on Environmental 
Quality, the Department of Housing and Urban Development, and the 
Appalachian Regional Commission was to assess the seriousness of these 
problems, and to suggest possible remedies. The research was conducted by . 
the American Society of Planning Officials with the assistance of the Urban 
Land Institute, the Conservation Foundation, and Richard L. Ragatz, 
Associates, Inc. The study has taken place over a period of several years and 
has produced a series 'of reports. 

The study concludes that there is a potential for significant adverse impacts 
from such developments, but these can be mostly ameliorated if developers and 
governmental officials work together in the careful planning and development 
of such projects. Although the recent energy crisis and economic conditions ' 
have substantially reduced the demand for recreational developments, there is * 
a strong possibility that this market will pick up again in the future. Local and 
state governments should strongly consider taking advantage of the current 
lull to pass the legislation and establish the appropriate procedures for dealing \ 
with the resurgence when it does occur. 

This study is one in a series of land use studies jointly sponsored by CEQ 
and HUD in an effort to provide developers and planners with better infoma- 
tion on which to base land use decisions. 
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- INTRODUCTION 



Recreational land development is a controversial sub- 
ject. It has caused consider^>le,debate inJLhe press, in the 
(Congress and state legislatures, and among local govern- 
ments and concerted citizens groups across the country. 
Attitudes toward it vary widely. Some people see it as an 
opportunity to stimulate rural economies and increase * 
local tax revenues. Others see it as a threat to the' environ- 
ment, fearing irreparable damage will result as woodlands, 
lakeshores. and coastlines are subdivided into recreational 
lots and second homes are constructed. 

Actually, recreational land development has resulted in 
both positive and tiegaUve consequences in different 
settings and under different conditions. On tlhe.positive 
sid§. it has provided recreational opportunities for an 
increasingly broad segment of tfte American- public— a 
place in the country to spend vacations and leisure time, * ' 
place. to retire* and for some an attractive financial invest- 
ment. Recreational land development has also cfeated 
markets for marginally productiveMand, increased" local 
, tax revenues, stimulated local 'businesses, and provided 
some jobs. ^ # 

Despite these irnp^rta^t benefits, recreational laftd 
development has caused some very serious problems: 
consumer victimization 'resulting from misleading and 
fradulent sales tactics; environmental degradatipn from 
the development of ecologically fragile lands; tfnd high 
public service costs for some rural communities. 

This report presents a comprehensive analysis of recrea- 
tional land development; the amount of land involved > the % 
impact^ of these- developments on the communities in 
which' they occur, and methods that governments can 
adopt for controlling development and avoiding negative 
impacts. It focuses primarily 6n development problems, 
some of which are common to ^11 forms of land develop* 
ment, others which are unique to recreational develop- 



ment. Due to its problem focus, this report is often critical 
of the recreational land development s industry, the 
products of which vary widely inequality. While there are 
many fine examples of high quality second hofne projects 
and resort communities scattered around the country, thq 
.impacts of shoddy recreational land development are wide- 
spread and serious. They are not, however, the fault of 
developers alone. Governments, which have the tluty to 
regulate the use tf our resources, and citizens, who help 
shape public policies and buy 41 the industry's products 
must also sharfe the responsibility for the negative impacts 
w hie Ik have occurred. 

At the time this study was begun in 1973, recreational 
land development was a burgeoning business. Land was 
being subdivided and sold faster than government cduld 
process the necessary paperwork. Since then, this 
industry has been hnjd hit by gasoline shortages and more 
recently by economic recession. Both lot sales and second 
home construction fell off sharply in 1974. 

This decline in recreational land development activity, 
however, does -not lessen the importance of the issues 
addressed in this report. While subdivision platting aVid 
second home*construction have slowed down considerably 
from the early 1 9709 K t hey have by no means stopped, and 
consumer demands for recreational property can be 
expected to rise again as the economy recovers. Recrea- 
tional property is a luxury item whose future depends on 
rising disposable incomes and mobility. Based on past 
trends and recent surveys of consumer intentions, the 
number of households owning recreational property in the 
U.S. could be expected to more than double by 1985 as the 
post World War II baby boon; generation enters its 
thirties and swells the ranks of potential buyers. 

There are preliminary indications that the market for rec- 
reational property is Shifting away from the unimproved* 
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speculative lot segment ot the market .toward a user's 
market ot improved recreational lots and second homes 
Increased consumer awareness. Saturation ol the specula 
live lot market in .some areas, and increased lain! .use 
regulation are rtll contributing to this trend While some of 
the worst abuse* ot the jmsj may be on the way out. the 
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range ot issues posed by v coi\tinued recreational land 
development in rural areas still requires the exereiqe of 
much greater responsibility in inanagitvtf such develop- 
ments than has occurred to date Hopefully, this report 
will provide l>oth a stimulous and a focus for increased 
public action. * N 



SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 



Recreational land development is occurring throughout" 
. the I' 5j in tvsjMMise to consumer demands for speculative 
real estate invest ments, and for second homes (and to 
Home extent permanent homes' ), for their owner's use and 
enjoyment. These projects tend to be locate<ji in rural areas 
where they have a potential for creating significant en- 
vironmental, economic, and social impacts. The extent to 
which) these impacts are beneficial or adverse depends 
largely on the care^With which projects are planned and 
developed. Jjinoe the adverse effects can be quite ^serious, 
I both public "officials with responsibility for project 
approvals ami the developers themselves must take steps 
to ensure that project plans n%l implementation programs 
ntV consistent with local conditions and needs, and 
moreover, to the greatest extent possible, that they en* 
hance the quality of the environment and the welll>eing of 
Kbst communities. 

Rtvrcatjpnal land development has a high potential for • 
causing serious environmental problems due to its. 
• frequent lack ol or inadequacy of basic site improvements, 
and Us tendency to locate in sensitive environmental 
areas, (i round and surface water pollution from improper 
disposal (if sewage, and erosion and siltfction froln runoff 
pose' the most serious environmental problems. Other 
threats to the environment include destruction of natural 
areas and wildlife habitats, increased solid waste and 
litter, and air pollution . ^ 

The economic effects of recreational land development 
•on local governments are likely to be positive in the initial 
years of project development as property taxes exceed 
public service costs. Fiscal impacts can become negative 
over time, however, if substantial permanent occupancy 
occurs in these projects (especialfy by families with school 
age children) t or if local governments must install or make 
substantial improvements in project facilities such as 
roads and utility systems. Kffects of development on local 
economies are (M)sifrive to the extent that new jobs are 
created aijd community ^income increases from developer ^ 
and property owner expenditures made in the local 
economy. 

% As home construction and occupancy progresses in 
recreational subdivisions, the traditional lifestyles and 
culturefe of rural communities, begin to change in response 
« 
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to the changing population- mix and economic base. 
Changes may also occur in local political structures to the 
extent that revreationnl property gwrners become involved 
in community affairs. Local attitudes On the merits of 
these social changes differ widely. But the social impact 
■ causing the greatest controversy has been' consumer 
victimization, in spite of the tyost of state and federal land 
sales laws adopted in recent years. The full disclosure 
.technique on which most land sales laws are based has not 
proven adequate as a means of stopping these abuses. 

The major negative' impacts of recreational land 
development can be traced to the lack or infadequacy of 
local land use and development regulations, and to a losser 
, extent state regulations. Recreational land development 
pressures tjnve been heaviest in rural areas where lan^l use 
, controls. have traditionally been the weakest. The lack of 
professional staff and financial -resources necessary to 
regulate rapid increases in 'large scale development has 
also Ihhui a major problem. Kmerging state laws aimed at v 
protecting critical environmental areas such as wetlands 
^antl coastal zones can help resolve- conflicts between 
recreational land development and sensitive environ* 
mental lands, but they have yet to. be a major force in* 
controlling development. 

Most of the problems caused by recreational land 
development have been dealt with before, in previously 
urbanizing areas, and existing tools and techniques for 
"regulating the quality, location, quantity and tinyng of . 
development offer sufficient rt^thods of avoiding the* 
potential negative effects of these projects. Development 
p standards should be set at levels appropriate for the scale 
and density of development, and the natural capacities of 
the site. Recreational land development should adhere to 
the same generally accepted development standards 
required of conventional first home subdivisions of similar 
scale and 'density. Basic site improvements* should be 
designed to accommodate peak occupancy, and should be 
in place when thfcy are needed by projett residents, either 
through initial installation by the developer, or assured 
through binding financial guarantees \hat tl\ey will be in- - 
stalled as needed. Minor variations from accepted de- 
velopment practices in response to market preferences or 
unique environmental conditions may be appropriate if 
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thcv' \utHv no threat to public limit h and satety and 
environmental quality 

The burton and responsibility for sotting standards fcnd 
•regulating those developtqfnts rests primarily with Jocal 
^governments For somefcovornments, review and 
strengthing of existing regulations is in order; for others, 
which do qot yet regulate development, a nuyor effort is 
required to draft land use controls. For both, the regula 
tions and standards should t>e reviewed with a sensitivity 
to concerns f Or critical environmental areas, appropriate- 
ness to the scale and density of development, as well as the 
natural carrying capacities of the site, and the degree to 
which they stimulate better and more imaginative site 
design and construction rather than only making tra- 
ditional designs more expimsjve. Flexible development 
controls such ns PUD ordinances, environmental per- 
formance standards, and impact assessments should be 
used to permit greater responsiveness to unique site 
conditions 

In many local community regelating land use 
effectively will overtax available resources, and they will 
lookfto states for more help. State land use planning > 
programs should identify areas suitable and unsuitable for 
rocroat ional land development and channel 'financial and 
technical aitl to those local areas most yff need of assis- 
tance "States should also increase their efforts to protect 
critical environmental areas of greater than local concern 
<o prevent unique natural resources, from Iwing preempted 
by development * 

The federal government should also provided needed 
support by taking full advantage of its existing legislative 
mandates and enacting land use legislation^ needed to 
provide additional financial antf technical assistance. 
Finally, both state and ftnleral governments should take 
steps to Wengthen existing consumer protection legis- 
lation by requiring financial guarantees that promised 
improvements will be installed. 

*Sn iw/f/>t(i/t-«/ to million rewutiomtSlots hare been subdivided in the U.S. to 
bttxw tmpnir emeriti or facilities xuvfi as thin project in Arizona. 



DEFINITIONS 

Prior to t he recreational laftd boom in t he UH>0s, many if 
not, most of the second homes in the U.Jj. were built on 
individual, scattered lots in traditional recreational areas 
outside platted subdivisions the simple* hunting cabin 
in the Maine woods or (tie lake cottage in Minnesota. 
Public facilities sc!do(u existed, lots were* usually small, 
and most of the dwellings were not originally designed fof 
-permanent, year-round occupancy. fc 

For most people, the subject of second homos stf 
suggests tjiese traditional images of scattered mountain 
A frames and lakeside cottages. This scattered lot 
development is still occurring today, but the mass market 
has shifted to new iorhts of recreational land development*. 

As comnumlv used today, the term "recreational land 
development^ refers to a .range of development types 
marketed ostensibly for recreational u*o, although they 
are not necessarily so used. ThosuAIevelopmonts range 
widely in size ami quality, from unimproved raw land 
subdivisions to resort developments with condominiums, 
single family' homes, aj>d a wide variety of- recreational 
amenit ies.. Other perijtheral typos of projects ofteiv labeled 
as recreational land development include subdivisions 
with lots sokl specifically for camping or recreational 
vehicle use. club campgrounds under single ownership, 
and theme park- second -home complexes. * 

This report distinguishes among three major types of 
development (jrithough some individual projects' 'may 
include vl^racteristics front* more than one categoryl: 
unimproved recreational subdivisions, -improved second 
home projects, and high-amenity resort communities. 
Most of the recreational land development- which has 
occurod in the U.S. falls into the first two categories, and 
is the primary Mcus of this report^ 

Unimproved recreational subdivisions. These projects 
are basically land saleg operations in which the developer 
typically subdivides tl\p property into one-fourth or one- 

late t many of which are in unimproved recreational subdivisions with few 



Imfrmed miwjj home and reaort development a are similar in many respects to ( typical Suburban development m { and frequently include recreational 
jtmenitws auch as awimmtng clubs, golf courses, or'as in this project* an artificial lahe. * • « 
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, half acre lots (6ften with littfe or no regard for their 
adequacy as Actual home sites), installs acocfts roads as 
necessary to market the property (frequently only graded 
dirt roads), and sells off the lots as fast as possible. Much 
of this propert} is sold sight unseen through thq mail to 
buyers primarily interested in land speculation. If these 
projects are ever to be actually developed, the individual 
lot owners or the local community must provide the 
necessary improvements such as water and sewer. systepis v 

^and paved roads. It "is common for these .projects to end Up 
with little actual development, but with very confused 
patterns of property ownership as buyers "default on 
payments or property taxes. 

improved second home projects. These projects include 
some basic site* improvements. Recreational facilities may 
also be included »■ anB the projects are pften sited in areas 
with important natural amenities such as lata or river 
frontage *#f>t sizes are still typically one acre of less, but 
more care tends to be taken in site design and layout. 
While the developer's primary objective is still to sell lots, 
installing basic site improvements lays* the groundwork 
for*a real community and buyers are more likely to be 
interested in eventually building homes and using their 
land, although speculation remains fairly common. The 
locations of these projects are more dependent upon good 
highway~Sccess and relative proximity to metropolitan 
areas due to the greater emphasis on a users market. 

High : amenity rsfsort communities. The planning aqd 
construction in these developments are highly sophisticat- 
ed and, although far fewer in number, many are considered 
models of design exfcellence. Developed often invest 
millions of dollars in * basic site improvements 4 and 
recreational amenities (swim mining pools, tennis courts* 
golf courses, 0 and club houses), as well as developer-built 
housing, such as resort condominiums. Aimed primarily 
at higher income families, some of these projects approach 

4 ' 
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the scale of new towns, and development is more likely to 
be carefully' controlled through deed restrictions 'and 
architectural controls. The location of such developments 
is ofteq governed as much by the outstanding natural 
amentities of the file as the location of the buyers market. 



STUDY METHODS AND DATA LIMITATION^ 

The information used in this report has come fropi 
several primary pnd secondary sources: first, an exiensive 
review of the literature; second, a series of personal field 
interviews -in 14 states* with government officials, 
developers, environmental groups, and concerned citizens; 
third, three national surveys conducted for this study (one" 
of homerotners; one of recreational land development 
companies builders, and manufacturers; and one of local 
planning agencies in rural communities experiencing 
recreational land development); and fourth, an analysis of 
the registered filings of 3,900 recreational subdivisions 
recorded with HUD's Office, of Interstate Larjd Sales 
Registration (OILSR). 

Evqi with this data collection effort, still remarkably 
little is. known about many aspects of these developments. 
The ^aila^le data used in this report have limitations 
resulting from the widely different markets involved 
(ranging from raW lot sales to high density recreational 
communities), the fragmentation- among data sources, the 
lack of standardization in definitions, and data collection, 
and* difficulties in nydntaining jmrrerit information ♦ 
Although *hese, limitation* make it difficult to draw 
national generalizations ^in some cases, the information 
collected in this report still presents the most compre- 
hensive picture of tlje recreational properties market and 
its impacts 'available, to date. ^ 

♦'Field interviews were conducted in Arttona/ California, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Michigan, NewJUexicoi North Carolina, Oregon, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia. Washing^* and Wisconsin. " % 



MAJOK FINDINGS 



heckkational'frofkkties market 

1. At U4*8t 10 million recreational lots have been sub- 
dtvufed in the U.S., and HUl)\s Office of Interstate Land 
SaU»N KoKi"trution (OU.SK) includes subdivision filings 
from 'every Mtato-oxcept North Dakota and Rhode Island. 

• Recreational subdivisions registered^ with OILSR 
art* most heavily concentrated in the Southeast and 
*>outhweat (see Figure I). 

• Two states (Florida and A exas) contained afrnost 
half of the 3.6 million recreationqLJots registered with 
OII.SR in U>74. * ^ 

• Five more statesdNew Mexico. Arizona,. Califor- 
nia. Colorado.* and Pennsylvania) contained Another 
quarter of these lots. 

2. Over !i.f> million second homes had been constructed 
in the U.S. by 197:*. 

* ♦ The highest concentrations of second homes occur 
in the (treat Lakes Region, the South, and New 
England (see Figure 11). 

• In 1970. approximately one third of the second 
homes in the U.S. were located in Michigan, New 
YorK, Texa;*, Wisconsin, and California. 



3. Recreational properties are- used in three major 
ways- atispeculative inyestments, for seasonal occQjWv * 
. und for permanent occupancy . 

• Research to date indicates that between one-third 
and one- half of all recreational lots are bought pri- 
marily as speculative investments. ; 

• Where second # hotriea are constructed on recrea- " * 
tidnal lots, most are occupied on a seasonal basis + 
typically between two and three months p^year. 

• There is a tendency for second hopiefc to be con- 
verted to permanent use. Although few national 
data exibl. some local surveys pf second h6m* owners 4 
report that us many as half intend to move into their 
second homes on a permanent basis at some point in 
the future. In addition, recreation lots are also being 

' purchased initially for use a$ pepn^pent Jhiome sites. 
. 4., Speculation in n0creational lota tends be most 
highly cont^(W^d in unimproved recreational aiibdlvi* 
^iolis^Cdnsumers^o ptah on- using their pi^pcfrty them.* ~ : 
selves tend to fflirchaeelot* in subdivisions with mdrti im^ , 
provements and ahienittea? * 

6. Recreational subdivision^ generally have fewer basic 
site improvements than conventional, fjrst home sub* 



finiimKN ran only, appear ill a^gregato farm rathvr than bmnft rolaj^Ki to specific project types 



RECREATIONAL LAND DEVELOPMENTS REGISTERED WITH OILSR, 1973. 




Note 
1974 



>: Since the data for this figure were collected (June. 1973), projectpnga from Texas increased torn 86 to 463 bv Janunrv 
, giving it foar fifths as many recreational subdivisions as FloffaiT % } y tianuary, 

tl I? A „* ttt i . 1 VII t .* - - V * 



Source: U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. Office of Interstate Land Sales Registration. Unpublished 
material obtained from the files. June. 1973. « 
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KK1URE IU sVxx>Nl> HOMfciH IN THIS U.ji.. U>70' 
(1 dot rlWrH«on<l Hemtw) • ♦ * *„ 




Source; U.K. Depart numt of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. l/.S. Census of Housing, 1970 Detailed Housing Characteristics. 
(Washington: Government i Minting Office. 1972.) „ * 



divisions', but are* often similar in design and layout (see 
Figure ill). 1 

• Two-thirds of the projects' surveyed at OILSR had 
<no central sewage Sterns, and one-third had no 

' centra) water systems. Many contained only dirt 
roads. ' ' 

• The size of most recreational land developments % ' 
is relatively large. Recreational -subdivisions filed 
with OILSR average 1.000 acres each. 

• Typical lot sizes range from one-fourth acre'to one 
acre/ At full buildout. the densities of these sub- 
divisions are as high as- metropolitan suburbs. 

6. Owning recreational property is no longer a luxury 
limited to upper* jncome families. 

• One U.S. family in 12 owns* piece of recreational 
property —either a vacant recreational io,t or a second 
home.. a ■ • * 

• Todays typical second home owners are white* 
middle-class families whose incomes and educations 

- are opjy slightly higher than the national averages 

• TftTeVfourths of all second home owrters live in 

4 1 • 

^-metropolitan areas. 

7. IJnjmproved recreational subdivisions are*, in many 
cases, resulting in extensive premature subdivision of land 
(i.e., homesites subdivided and spld with no foreseeable 
demand forrotdentiaT use) . Maqy of these speculative 
suWiviAonsatand little chance of ever becomi 
communities. • #v 



• Heavy front-end investments are poured into mastf^ 
marketing and advertising schemes; rather than ' 
into the . basic site improvement^ Necessary for 
housing cb||ptruQtion and occupancy. * *■ 

• Since both the land sales firm* and the lotlbuyers 
are primarily interested in maximizing Yeturns on 

-^hpir investments, neither. his much incentive to 
improve the land, and often the firm does not even . 
expect to sell all the loJ$. 

• These speculative subdivisions preclude alterna- 
tive land uses and dictate patterns of growth for 
years to come /They lock up large parcels of land by 
fragmenting and scattering ownership, making any 
future reassembly of the land legally difficult and 
economically prohibitive. 

• 

8. At the other extreme, large scale second home 
projects atotf f * l Te8ort communities tend to have an 
urbanizing effect oh rum fcreas as homes are Construct^ 
and public service demands increase (depending on their 
scfale. level of improvements, and growth rate«$ 

• The relative scale of rech^tional land development 
is often massive in ^comparison to existing rural 
development, and can reSttlt in substantial prirhary 
and secondary population growth pver jjifce. 

• Most second home owners are ur^aniffs and tend 
to demand increasingly urban levels of public ser- 
vices. 

• The tendency for some recreational properties to 
Jncome permanently occupied further reinforces % 
this urbanization process:. 
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KNVIKONMKNTAL IMPACTS 

I., Most environmental impacts caused by recreational 
land development arc* no different in kind from those of 
other conventional' subdivisions of similar size, density, 
and levels of improvement. Their environmental effects 
may be more^erioun, however, due to their lack or inade- 
tfttacy of haute sitt-tmprovfement^i and their tendency to he 
located An sites* which are environmentally fragile, of 
'apecinl public concern due to their uttt^uV natural features, 
ur in ttreq^ which lack the natural capacity necessary to 
sustain intensive devolopn^t 

• Because of 'iKeir 'tendency to locate in mow sensi 
S tivrt environmental areas, recreational subdivisions 
?j*rwkUit in environmental impacts which are more 
i nrheHorate. ' 




fflbl subdivisions art* often built to lower 
stitmwtift " than conventional subdivisions " (e.g. , 
septic tanks on small lots, private ^ells, dirt roads., 
etoj, resulting *\t\ more settous environmental 
• danl^^s home construction and opcupancy occur. 

• Two of the most cuinmon environmental impacts 
Caused by low^r development standards are ground 
fr ---* surface water pollut ion from septic tanks (es- 
h\ ureas, adjacent uflakes and streams), and 
and/siltaUon from. Runoff generated by dirt 
is and bare construction sites. 

: * ^Other nwironmtwtal, impacts virhy?h have resulted 
^^J^ 1 riH * n ' tt ^ onu ' J 4! evelo l^n° n ^ include air pollution 
^Kpecially from hefcVy automobile traffic in moun 
* 'MAHntis areas), incmist^^olfd. wliMtttnd' litter, tW" 




Howling and fk>od damage due to increased runoff 
from Impervious surfaces and floodplain construe- * 
tion, and aesthetic blight: 

5. Although jtnimprovod recreational subdivisions can 
U» designed to minimize }>otential environmental 
problem* , those designed to maximize short run returns 
from lot sales are often platted an simple gridiron projects 
which show little sensitivity for the topography or other 
natural features of the landscape. . . - 

• Serious erosion and lake, and stream siltatkm 
have been caused* in many such projwts due*o the 

• grading of dirt roads* on steep slopes and across 
natural drainage courses. 

• llomesites platted on excessive slopes have often 
caused orqsion and siltatiOn when developed. 

• Other environmental impacts in unimproved 
projects have been less serious to date because of 
their lower level of development activity, buildout, 
and (H-cupancy. The potential for serious environ- 
mental damage, however, is high where initial site 
design is poor and projects la<*k basic improvements 
in water supply and sewage disposal systems. 

3% (icnerali/ations on environmental impacts in 
improved second honfo projects and resort communities 
an? more difficult to make since they vary widely from 
project to project depending On a variety of factors 
including: 




Wildlife fcthitats, increased 
ft. *V 



• The natural characteristics of each individual 
site, such as topography; soils, groundwater* wild- 



P SfPfc IMljftOVtf MENTS IN RECREATIONAL LAND DEVELOPMENTS 
f JgCV.ISTEKEDWITJHOILSR, 1973 
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i^uMally exclusive; some projects contain both central sewer systems and some septic tanks. Missing 
for totals of less than 100 per cent. 

^&*J2^^ ° ffiCe ° f Inter8tate Ration. Unpubli-hed 
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FlUUktilV. SOCIO ECONOMIC COMPARISONS OF , * 
tlOU8KHOM>8 OWNINO tfKCONI) HOMES WITH ALL U.S. HOUSEHOLDS; 1979. 
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!>ata for All U.S. Households: U P .S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Metropolitan Housing Characteristics, 
Inited Smtes and Regions. 1970. Report No. HC (2)1. (Washington: Gov*rjmient Printing Office, 1972.) Tables* A-3, A-7, and 
A H; and U.S. Department of Commerce, bureau M the Census, Detailed Housing Characteristics, United States Summary, 1970. 
Report No. HC (1) Hi. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1972. Tables 29, 31, and 64. * 



life, and unique natural features. \ 

• The physical characteristics of each project in- , 
eluding size, density, site design, and especially the - 
level of improvements (Water and sewer systems, 
roads, etc.). 

• The land development techniques and construction 
practices used "by the developer. 

• The adequacy of land development regulations and 
their administration and enforcement * by local and 
state governments. • • 4 • » 

4. Considerable recreational land development has been 
located adjacent to or is surrounded by jliublicfy -owned 
lands (e.g.*, national parks and national for^ts), resulting 
in a variety, of problems. \ 

• In some parts of the country, recreational land 
^development is in competition with public land 



acquisition .programs, outbidding and preempting 
some unique natural resource areas planned for inclu* 
» sion in the public lands system. ^ « 

• Fire dangers have increased on public lands as a 
result of adjacent population growth in recreational 

subdivisions. 

• Adjacent recreational subdivisions have increased 
opportunities for unrestricted acce%6 onto public 
lands, making environmental management difficult. 

x • Other impacts on public lands have included in* 
creased litter and roadside garbage dumping, in- 

< creased traffic > increased hunting pressures, and 
overuse of sohie public recreational facilities. 

ECONOMIC IMPACTS 

.1. Recreational land development can stimulate locial 
economies through increased tax revenues and developer 
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uiul ronsumer Handing lake environmental impact s. 
, however, the not outcome varies from case to case 
depending on a wide range of factors, including: 

• The characteristics of the local economy stich kn 
its size, economic diversification, and taxation 

! policies 

• The characteristics ot t ho project including its size, 
level of improvements, extent .of recreational ameni- 
ties, a mi A tie market prices of lots and homos! 

• The extent of homo construction and permanent 
cHTUpancv which occurs in the project. 

• jl"he level of Sophistication of planning and fiscal 
nutmigomont pracijject by local governments. 

^-fM fiscal impacts on local government riro positive 
"In the early lite of most projects. The increases in tax 
revenues generated by development usually exceed the 
increased- costs of providing public services during the 
initial years, for several reasons 

• Most recreational subdivisions have few homes 
built in them to date, and therefore have yea to make 
major public service demands on local governments. 

• While second homes are taxed at the sanH? rates 
as first homes, the large majority of second homos 
are still seasonally occupied, and therefore place 
few burdens on local public school systems, which 

. generally consume as much as half or more of local 
tax revenues. 

•Mtvause some local governments either ignore 
jfiuny of the* service /fern ands of second home owners, 
or do not have the capacity to provide thorn, many 
recreational subdivisions -go \vithout the services 
which would normally be expected in suburban 
developments of similar si/o and density. 

:\. Over time, negative fiscal impacts can result frcpn 
recreational land -development if public service demands or 
major capital expenditures necessitated t>y those projects 
outstrip the tax revenues they generate. 



• Fiscal impacts may Iwcome negative if s\ibstantial 
iwrmanont occupancy by families wit* school atfe 
children 'occurs in recreational subdivision/*. 

• Nejjntitfo fiscal impacts can also occur if develop- 
ment necessitates any major, unexpected capital 
expenditures by local governments, such as inv 
proving an accost road to a project, or expanding a 
sewage' treatment plant to facilitate a now recrea- 
tional subdivision. * 

• Fiscal impacts can also Iwcome negative when 
recreational subdivisions (especially remote ones) 
arc only sparcely populated, and the costs of 
,pft>viding public services over long distances to a few 
•residences exceeds the total tax revenues generated 

by these projects. 

4. Communities htove tried to reduce negative fiscal 
impacts by various methods. 

• Standard facilities requirements (commonly used 
with conventional subdivisions) for roads, water 
supply, and sewage disposal systems have usually 
Iwen successful in reducing subsequent public invest- 
ments for such facilities. 

• Some communities have encouraged privately 
owned and maintained facilities 1 (usually by property 
owners associations) rcjttufr than accepting ^public 
responsibility for future maintenance and operation. 
Phis approach can lead td pfobfems, however, if 
property owners assoc iatfohej collapse and local 
government has to step in r \ 

• A few communities have tried to avoid certain 
public service cost* by taatricting permanent occu- 
pancy, but experience to date indicates that this 
approach is administratively impractical and difficult 
to enforce^. . v * 1 

6. The impacts of recreational land development on the 
private economic sector can be both positive and negative. 

• A major benefit \n thA increase in community 
income which Recurs to theWtent that expenditures 



Swmti Horn* iWHtrtit tum can be an important sourve of employment for local contractor, and buitdtr*. 
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made by de\elopets mid property .owners are n\ado 
, in the lurid economy Studios have* shown thai 
hot wVen oiu» third^nd I hroe fourths of total develop-^ 
men t and user expenditures may accrue to the local 
area, depending primarily «>n the levels of project 
. * impiovciiiouts and amenities, tin* extent ol homo 
const ruction aiuPoccupnncy . and I ho availability of 
goods and services in the local community. Unim- 
proved subdivisions generate relatively little com 
mumtv income compared to improved second homo 
projects and resort communities since development 
activity, homo const mot ion, ami occupancy are 
minimal 

• ♦Now job opportunities may ulso bo created, -either 
directly in t ho construction and operation of projects . 
or indirectly in local businesses serving projects and 
their residents At the same time, some old jobs, 
usuiiUv agriculturally related, may lie displaced 

• In some communities, the creation of now jobs 
from recreational land development fths* attracted 
lob sookets from outside the local area, creating coin 
petition tor the new jobs which are available, ami also 

, generating secondary population growth for which. 

public services must bo provided by local govern 
. moil t 

• ■ • Recreational land development has ^created 
.markets tor the sale of marginal farm, grazing, and 
timber lands m maiAr parts of the country. On the 
other hand (although not well documented), develop 
inont Jhas caused upward pressures on land values^ 
housing costs, ami lax assessments pricing some 
native rural t a mi lies out of tar*ming mid local housing 
markets. 
\ 

SOCIAL IMPACTS 

t. As homo construction and occupancy in recreational 
subdivisions occurs, traditional rural cultures and life- 
styles change. Service oriented tourist economies ho^in 
to replace agricultural economies as subdivisions and 
second homes replace* farms and woodlands These social 
changes are accentuated by the fact that the newcomers 

■%are generally urbaniles with attitudes and lifestyles which 
are in marked contrast to those found in most rural com- 
munities Local attitudes toward these social changes vary* 

.widely. 

• Some local residents view recreational land de- 
velopment and its resulting population growth us a 
cultural as well as an economic asset. They welcome 
the stimulus of change the influx of new people 
.with lifestyles and attitudos different from their utvto. 

* • Others regret the gradual erosion of traditional 
rural culture, but accept it as the inevitable price of» 
economic growth. 

• Still others consider recreational land development 
a form of exploitation and colonization by a wealthier 
urban class. In some parts of the country where 

. second home development has been extensive, local 
residents strongly resent the countryside becoming 



a vacation suburb tor middle income twmlica hum 
the cities 

2 Other social impacts which have concerned local 
residents are increased crowding and traffic, increased 
crime, and restricted access to public 'recreational 
facilities. 

'A 9 Uccroat ioiufl property owners may Income, important 
|H)lit*ra1 lorcos in rural communities, depending largely 
upon their occupancy patterns. 

• Families using their second humps seasonally 
seldom become involved in local community affairs. 
Second home developments have Ihumi called "com 
munition of limited liability " where residents come 
to rest and relax, taking little interest in local rural 
problems which do not directly affect them. 

• When recreational laud development results in * 
permanent population growth, the political effects 
can bo substantial in sparooly populated rural areas. 
Yho tendency for these newcomers to take an active 
part in local affairs is accentuated by the fno% that 
they generally have higher educations, higher in- 
conJes, and more free time. 

■I, Many second homeowners s^are a common attitude 
referred to by some as the "gangplank syndrome." Having 
moved to an area to enjoy its natural beauty and rural* 
.atmosphere, they are anxious to keep it that way, and 
close the door on further growth In rural communities 
adverse to more recreatiofhd development, these 
individuals have often been instrumental in shaping local 
growth policies. In other cases, especially where local 
residents still wish to capitalize^)/ land develouimmt, this 
"we've got ours*' attitude to some second liome owners is 
deeply resented. 

% i 
fv Consumer victimization in recreational land sales has 
boon a serious national issue for over 10 years, and it 
remains an important social issue" today. Thousands of 
consumers have been the victims of h\gh< pressure sales 
tactics, deceptive and fraudulent advertising practices,, 
and broken promises. 

• Consumer victimization has been far more wide- 
spread and 'serious in the uniftiproved * lot sales 
business than in other sectors of this industry, 

• During 197;? at the peak of the recreational land 
development boom, OU.SK received 1,600 letters 
per month from consumers, over half of which were 
cojnplaints against lancKsales firms. Most consumers m 
complained about the»failure of developers to deliver 
on promised improvments, deceptive sales practices, 
and the poor investment potential of the property- 

• Many recreational lot buyers have been dissatis 
fied with their purchases. Some surveys have report- 
ed that as many as half of the responding lot buyers 
were disappointed. 

• The investment potential of many unimproved 
Vecijeational lots hasN^en poor, partly due to the fact 
that the original lot prices were so inflated with sales 
and promotion coats. Resale experiences have been 
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dismal lor many consumer*. *mi some have tailed 
even to recoup thttir original investments. 

KRUUtATION OF DRV RtOpMRNT 

I I The mafor responsibility for controlling *he location 
and substantive quality %>f tWreatioiud land development 
* rests with local govornnuftit*. hut on the w|u>le, they have* 
. not been effective In' exercising this responsibility 

• Kccreutional land- development pressures have ^ 
Imhmi the greatest in rural areas whore local land use 
controls have historically been the weakest 

• Many local gtlternments had no zoning or sub- 
division regulation* at nil when the recreational land 
development boom hit in the mid UMtys. Conse- 

... quontly, hundreds of recreational subdivisions have 
lu^en platted and sold across the country without 
being subject to any public development standards 
or review . 

• Most Uh'hI land use controls in rural communities 
wtW never designed to regulate large scale develop- 
ment, and are inadequate to do the ju|>. 

• Administration and enforcement of lund^use 

, controls in retrtptV rural areas are often weak. Pro- o 
fessiottal staff are scarce and budgets ar^ small. 

• Many htcal communities failed to anticipate the 

scale or density of encroaching recreational Fffnd 

development until too late to respond effectively to t 

it. Others have resisted land use controls until de 

velopment impacts have reached crisis proportions 

forcing them into action. * 

* «... 

2. Kecreationnl laiuUlovelopme^t is not a phe nonunion 
requiring a totally new' regulatory approach. Traditional 
land use control techniques commonly used in" urbanized 
areas have l>een successful in preventing the major nega 
tive environmental and economic impacts of recreational 
land, development, although they will not ri&cessarily 
induce high quality devekfpments designed yy ittr sensi- 
tivity to then' environment. ^ 

• The major negative impacts of recreational land ^ 
development on local communities have resulted 
primarily from the total lack or inadequacy of local ^ 
land development regulations, as well as poor ad- 
ministration 4nR; > 

• In .communities^ which jhave regulated develop-' / 
ment,. conventional techniques, such as zoning, /■ 
ordinances, subdivision regulations, facilities^., re- 
quirements, and building and health codes ha*ve 
proven adequate tools for preventing most negative 
environmental and economic impacts. 

• Local development regulations have not, howevefr, 
been effective in resolving conflicts over location 
between recreational land development and critical 
environmental areas of greater than local concern. 
Protecting natural resources such as Coastal, wet** 

♦lands from development impacts has generally re- 
quired state or federal initiatives. < * 

3. Most communities have applied the same develop* 



\mt*nt standard* to recreational ttulHiiviskms and second 
homes as they hav# to permanent home developments/ 
although somto communities hnVe granted variam^flrbn) 
improvement standards for streets, curbs and gutter, * 
storm drainage systems, sidewalks, \ind street lightiqg.j/ ^ 
Stantfards affecting public health more directly. 
•waiter auply and sewage disposal requirement*) have pot / 
- Ileen us frequently modified, although enforedknent • 
. practices 'vary widely. 

. 4. M^ny r^reaHbnal lots and socond homas existed 
More Iftral regulations were adopted and do nothneot 
current development and construction standards. Govern- 
ment's response to the development and usu | of these 
ptupurtiuH has varied, .* ' . . ... 

• In most cases, home construction on substandard 
recreational lots has been jwrmitted # without 
tiorehce to current standards. 

9 I toother cases, compromises have been made, 
usually for side-yard and setback requirements. 
Health cotles regulating wat^r supply and sewage 
disposal systoqis hAVe been compromised less often, 
making many small recreational lots essentially un- 
buildable, 

• Few rural communities have any regulations 
requiring second homes to meet current code require- 

. monts when they are converted to permanent use. 

€> 

f>. State governments have strengthened their role in 
land use ccftitrols in recent years, affecting recreational' 
land development in two ways. 

• A few staUis/have passed laws requiring local 
governments to adopt land use and development 
Regulations, often with provisions for stattf interven- 
tion if local governments fail to act (e.g., (California 

^ and Oregon]/ Also, some states, such as Vermont, 
•Maine, &nd Florida haveeet up their own review and 
approval procedures for certain developments, 
vVhich havejncluded recreational land developments. 
* HottijjpCnese approaches have helped to close the 
I gaps in local regulations which have allowed develop f 
I ment -to go unchecked in many parts of the country, * 

• Emerging state laws aimed at protecting wetlands, ' 
coastal zones, shorelines, mountains, scenic rivers, 
floodplains, and other critical environmental areas 

are helping to protect environmentally 7 sensitive 
lands which are often under heavy development 
pressure from recreational subdivisions and second 
homes. Such legislation reduces the area in which 
recreational land devl&pment can operate without 
public scrutiny, and helps to protect remaining 
natural areas which recreational subdivisions could 1 
preempt or despoil. 

6. This emerging body of state land use and critical area 
legislation has set important prqptidenta and resulted in 
letter recreational land development in some areas. But 
state programs vary considerably. Many contain adminis- 
trative loopholes, minimal standards, and weak enforce- r 
j ment provisions. In short, the expanded state role in land 
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use controls is still too new to oHt*t any national panacea 
for madtHjijacies at the local level The hulk of the respon- 
sibility tor regulating the quality of recreational land 
'development Mt ill rests in the hands ot local government. 

7 Over 10 states have some form of consignor pro- 
tection legislation regulating land sales Their quality 
varies widely from state to stale, and only a few, (e.g., 
California, Now York, and Michigan) are consideied tough 
enough to offer consumers any significant protection In 
many states these lalfcs often hinder good recreational land 
developers, add to the cost ot land and housing, and yet 
allow many unscrupulous firms to continue operating. 

H The federal res|>onse to rem* atinnaf land develop- 
ment has been essentially restricted to the field Of 
consumer protection t hrouglr disclosure", primarily 
through the Interstate Land Sales Full DisclosureMct 
administered by HUD 

• Kederul land state) hind sales laws have been un 
. able to wi|H» out consumer victimization. They have 
relied almost exclusively on the full disclosure 
technique, which has no direct efhvt on the quality 
^>t the product itself, and puts the burden on con 
sinners to rt^ui and evaluate detailed property re- 



|>orts presented by developers. Many consumers do 
% not bother to read this information, and many of 
those who do cannot understand it. 

• The marketing and advertising* practices of land 
sales firms are* extremely persuasive and difficult , 
to regulate anil police. This is especially .true of 
the verbal liiums made by salesmen. % 

• Kxisting land sales laws have created an illusion 
of widespread conmifher protection, when in fact, 
consumer victimization continues to be a problem. 
Some consumers still think a prx>i>erty report is a 
federal certification of a project. 

• Federal (and state) agencies administering land 
srttes laws have not had the staff And budget re- 
sources necessary to get the job done. 

9. Beyond consumer protection, the federal •govern- 
ment's effect on recreational land development has been 
limited and indirect. Some federal laws such as the 
National Knvifonnjental Policy Act, the Coastal Zone 
Management Act, and the Water Pollution Control Act 
could have important influences on development in the 
future, depending on how they are further interpreted, 
administered, and enforced. 
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The issues raised by recreational lnd development are 
as broad and varied ns the subject of'Vrbanization itself. 
Most ot these issues have already been dealt with in 
urbanized areas, and their solutions may usually he found 
in the application ?>f existing methods and techniques {or 
regulating the quality, location, quantity and timing of 
land development. Controlling these variables will 
encourage good recreational land development of lasting 
* value, while helping communities dvoid the negative 
impacts which many have already experienced.. 

The key ingredient^ of development Quality are the 
adequacy of basic site improvements such as water and 
sewer systems, roads and drainage systems, site design, 
and construction standards. Adequate project facilities 
lessen the ektent of environmental impacts as well as the 
'potential for negative fiscal impacts on local governments. 
Construction of adequate project facilities also provides a 
greater stimuloua to the local economy. Adequate 
development standards will drastically reduce premature 
Recreational subdivisions. Controlling development 
quality is also Xhe surest form of consumer protection. 
Simpiy informing consumers of product deficiencies has 
.proven inadequate an a rqeans of protection. Only through 
assurances that the products themselves are fit will con* 
sumers be truely protected. 
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The location of new recreational land development must 
also be carefully evaluated to prevent the loss of unique 
environmental areas which should be preserved in their 
natural state. To avoid environmental damage, sites must 
be chosen which have the natural capacity to support 
development at the intensity proposed. Present and future 
public service delivery costs are alsq a function of site^ 
locations. And choosing appropriate development sites 
can* further protect consumers from such things as 
flooding and other natural hazards, as well as assuring 
them of buildable homes ites. 

Regulating the quantity and timing of development 
provides a further means of avoiding negative impacts. 
The scale of development (measured in dwelling units or 
projected population) should be sensitive to the resource 
capabilities of the land to avoid overloading natural 
systems such as the groundwater supply, and the timing 
of large projects should be in phase with local govern- 
ment's ability to provide "public services and capital 
improvements. 

The following Recommendations focus on the major roles 
and responsibilities of different levels of government in 
regulating recreational land development? For some juris* 
dications, new development pressures may only require 
modification of ex^atyig regulations, but for many others 
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where fe\v or inadequate development controls are in 
"|ettect, major efforts will ho necessary including the hiring 
jafVrotessional staff to plan tor growth and administer tho b 
W|g^«ry controls Nome of the costs of regulating ^ 
itfrwitionaljand development wilMio passed on to recrea- 
tional property buy^js themselves. Others will inevitably 
Ih» shared by the general public -These costs of managing 
growth, however, should far outweigh the negative con 
sequences ot uncontrolled recreational laud development. 

I.OCAI. (iOV KHNMKNTS • 

In most states, local governments still have the bqlk ot 
the authority foi regulating land use. hut many of them 
have not fully exercised their responsibility to do so. 

I Local governments in rural areas which do not yet 
regulate laud development should move quickly to draft 
land development regulations* accepting the experiences 
ot others without waiting for a local crisis to oc^cur. 

• They should establish on going planning processes 
to guide the orderly growth of their communities, 
designating areas most suitable for recreatidntU sub- 
divisions and areas worthy of preservation due to 
thei/> natural, scientific, histoficaL or archaeological 
significance. 

• The land use controls adopted should reflect the 
best emerging techniques from urban and suburban 
development, experience including planned unit 
development and site play review procedures, en- 
vironmental and fiscal impact analysis,. and environ, 
mental performance controls 

• Sensitive environmental areas such as hillsides, 
wetlands, and shorelines should be governed by 

^regulations designed to minimize ^environmental 
impacts during and after construction. These regula- 
tions should prescribe performance standards and 
preventive techniques governing such things as 
erosion and runoff control, removal of vegetation, 
density reductions on excessive slopes, and buffer 
/.ones and setback requirements for lakes, streams, 
and other water bodies. . 

• (Muster techniques should be encouraged? or re- 
quired in sensitive environmental areas' permitting 
substantial portions of development sites to be left 
in undisturbed, natural open space. 

Development proposals should be carefully re- 



viewed to ensure that projects do not block or inhibit 
access to public recreational, areas and public lands. 

2. When* development regulations already exist, they 
should be carefully reviewed to determine their adequacy 
to deal with large scale recreational projects. Obsolete 

, ordinances should be amended or redrafted. Loopholes 
which permit subdivisions to be created without being 
% officially reviewed and approved (such as through sue* 
r cesstve lot splitting) should be closed. 

3. Standards for recreational land development should * 
be appropriate for the scale and density of that develop- 
ment, and the natural carrying capacities of the site. In 



essence this means that "recreational subdivisions and 
soe6pd homos should adhere to same generally 

accepted development standards Required for conventional 
tirst home'suhdivimous of similar senile and density. 

• Septic tanks should not ln» considered acceptable 
as a permanent means of sewage disposal* in high 
density subdivisions. When* central sewer systems 
are not foasihilo, density limits should be set low 
enough to guarantee that septic* tanks pose no 
threat to ground^/ surface water, quality. (Actual 
density standards will vary from place to place de- 
pending on soil suitability, ground water conditions, 
etc) 

• Where septic tanks are permitted, evidence of 
adequate site capability (lot size/soil conditions) 
should be provided on a lot- by lot basis to prevent 
the plating of any unbuildable lots. 

** 

• Separat ion requirements between private wells and 
septic tanks should not be compromised. Kurd 
health codes should be reviewed for their adequacy 
to deal, with large scale, high density subdivisions. 
Health code enforcment (which is extremely lax in 
some rural ureas) should be stepped up with routine 
inspections of development aites. 

•. Project facilities (e.g., water supply and sewage 
9 -disposal systems) should be designed to accom- 
modate peak loads at full occupancy. Kven though 
most second homes are only occupied on a seasonal 
basis, projects, can be fully occupied (luring peak 
recreational seasons, and facilities must have the 
capacity to service them during these periods of peak 
demand. 

• Variances, if granted,, from conventional design 
standards (for such improvements as roads, and 

* drainage systems) should be based solely on sound 
engin wring design and environmental performance 
criteria depending on the density and scale of the 
project afid the natural characteristics of the site. 
Development standards should not be reduced on the 
grounds that project facilities will be privately owned 
and maintained by the developer or a property 
owners association. 

• Variances froht other conventional subdivision 
improvement requirements (e.g., street lighting, 
sidewalks, curbs and gutters) may be appropriate 
at low densities to redi\ce development costs and 
maintain rural character. Decisions on such vari* 
ances, however, should also be based on performance 
criteria and the needs of project residents, and may 
be equally appropriate for first home developments 
under similar conditions, 

4. Local governments should take steps to ensure that 
basic site improvements are in place when they are needed 
by the residents. 

• ^Governments should plan for and approve recrea- 
tional land development on the assumption that fuH 
buildout and permanent occupancy may occur over 
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IahvI land dvrvlopment regulations should -include controls designed to minimi** environmental damage due to erosion and runoff from bare construction 

mtvs. especially on xteep terrain. 

they have the existing or planned capacity to provide 
the necessary public services. 

6. Steps should also be taken to reduce environmental 
problems in existing recreational subdivisions. 

• Governments should take immediate steps in % 
vacant or partially developed subdivisions to control 
erosion and runoff from substandard rqad beds and 

* cleared construction sites. • 

- • In communities where substandard recreational 
lots predate local subdivision regulations, the 
issuance of building permits should be contingent 
upon full compliance with current water supply and 
sewage disposal requirements. Unfortunately, such a 
policy will leave some recreational lot owners with 
untniildable homesites unless central water and 
sewage systems are installed. 

% * In communities where a substantial number of' • 
vacant recreational subdivisions already exist, 
further development plans should be closely 
. monitorgd to alert local officials to the need for public, 
facilities and services well before the actual need 
arises. t w 

• Monitoring programs should be set up to routinely 
check the performance of septic tanks in existing 
projects. / 

6. Local governments should tak«Ti itebs to ensure that 
recreational land development is an economic asset rather 
than a liability to their comrfhinitiea. \ 

• Local governments should study the^f iscal conse- 
quences of proposed projects, using this information , 
to negotiate project plans with developer* (e.g>, 



time, rather than permitting the subdivision of unim- 
proved land on the assumption that no one will ever 
live in th^se prefects. 

• Experience has 9hown thaJ%he safest procedure to 
ensure the installation of facilities when needed is to 
require initial installation by the developer. Where 
buildout is predicted to occur over many years, pro- 
jects should be developed in phases. Using building 
and occupancy permits, local officials should restrict 
home construction to development phases in which 
adequate facilities are being installed. j 

• In lieu of initial installation, local governments 
should require^developers to provide adequate finan- 
cial guarantees that the facilities will, in fact, be 
installed as needed, using such devices as perfor- 
mance bonds or escrow accounts. If facilities are not 
installed initially or guaranteed by the developer, 
kwal governments may ultimately have to accept 
responsibility for providing these improvements. 
While this responsibility can legally be placed on 
individual property owners , or their associations 
through clauses in deeds, such clauses may be im- 
practical or even impossible to enforce when the 
facilities are actually needed. 

• No subdivision plat should be approved* building 
permit issued, or lot sold uhtil after the existence of 
a water supply adequate to support full buildout and 
permanent occupancy has been certified. The ade- 
quacy of proposed sewage disposal methods should 
also be certified before any subdivision *lat is 
approved. 

• Whereter possible, local governments should 
guide the location of development i^tp areas where 



t dwelling »»•« mix. bedrooms niul tltHir areas per 
dwelling «nit, etc ) HWul information .can also Ih> 
used to plan for future capital improvements to mwt 
public service demands as they urtwe. Whore develop- 
ment pressures overtax the capacity of local govern 
ment to undertake the necessary studies. japplicat ion 
te«.s should be used to cover the costs of obtaining 
ou(sal|> technical assistance. 

♦ Development regulations should require project 
facilities to meet all current standards for public 
dedication when initially construcled'or else require 
that they be brought up to public standards at the 
property owners expense before dedication is 
accept ed. 

• Project approvals can incorporate conditions 
winch ensure t|tat whenever major associated public 
improvement s\ire required by development (<uich~as 
improving an access road to a remote subdivision), 
the xleveloper will be assessed fees' covering these 
costs t„ t|* ,. xu ^, , ha , SU( . h in, |)rovenMnUjl m , 
directly necessitated by the project . 

« Local officials should encourage developers to 
establish- spending ami hiring policies in favor of the 
local economy to the extent feasible. 

STATK dOVKRNMKNTS 

State governments have two important roles to play in 
regulating recreational land development. Kirst, they 
should assist in the strengthening of planning anM land 
use controls at the local level, and see that, .gaps- in local 
regulations are. in fact, closed. It is unrealistic to expect 
all rural governments to develop adequate regulatory 
systems without outside assistance, and in some cases 



some prodding. Many local governments do not have 
adequate staff to plan for and regular* large scale land 
development, nor the financial resources necessary to hire 
these sk.Hs. There is also strong political resistance to land 
use planning and controls in many rural areas. 

Secatfd. st ate governments should initiate control* over 
critical environnTental areas of greater than- ifcal concern' 
Hecause many of these areas span more than one local 
jurisdiction, and because regional and state interests in 
the use of these lands mayf conflict with local interests 
local regulations alone are not adequate to protect many 
critical areas. * 

1 Suae governments should enact legislation man- 
dating focal governments to adopt the necessary or- 
dinances to plan for and regulate land use within their 
jurisdictions. 

• Local land use regulations should be required to 
meet minimum statewide standards for project 
design and review procedures. State agencies should 
be designated to intervene inthe review and approval 
process where local governments fail to act within 
specified time periods. 

• Adequate technical and Gnancial assistance should 
he made available by states to local governments 
which do not huve the necessary resources to plan 
and regulat* development oh their own* 

• Where regional planning agencies and Local De- 
velopment Districts (in the Appalachian States) 
exist, states should take fujl advantage of .these 
existing sta/f resources in providing technicaFplan: 
ning assistance to local governments. 




2. In addition to strengthening local planning antl land 
use controls, state governments should enact stronger 
legislation protecting critical environmental areas 
including wetlands, shorelines. coastlines.tfnountaina. and 
other environou»ntally fragile lands. 

• Statewide land use ptai^s ajhould identify areas 
suitable and unsuitable tor recreaCfriniU land develop 
meat, including criteria for guiding the., location of 
development These guidelines should t>e designed to 
* Avoid conflicts between development and prime 
agricultural lands, critical environmental areas, and 
lands needed tor the expansion of public recreational 
facilities such as state parks. m 

• Priorities* tor designating critical envin>ninental 
arc-as .should take into account existing or potential 
development pressures to ensure that critical areas 
are Ju»t preempted by subdivisions. • 

i&1 • r.nvironmental impact statement procedures 
^ should be applied to private developments in critical 
environmental areas 

• StAtes should* set up ongoing data systems which 
monitor trends in holh rural land subdivision activity 
and 'second home construction. 

;\ Kxisting state policies ami programs for acquiring 
public lands such as packs, recreational areas, and wildlife 
refuges should be reviewed in light of shifting recreational 
land development pressures. 

• Priorities for such programs* should be adjusted 
and implementation speeded up as necessary to pre. 
vent the preemption of areas which, due to their 
locution and natural features, would better serve the 
recreation needs of the general public. 1he recent 
economic slowdown in the recreational properties 
market offers some excellent opportunities to acquire 
naturftl areas for preservation and public use at re- 
duced costs. 

• The accessibility to existing public recreational 
areas such as lakeshores and coastlines should be 
revved and the necessary steps taken (e.g.. acquis- 

♦ ition. easement) to guarantee that public access into 
; these areas is not restricted or hindered by private 
• 5 V development. 

4. State governments should strengthen existing land 
sales legislation in order td improve consumer protection. 

• State land sales laws should be amended Where 
necessary to prohbit the advertising or sale of any 
lot or. dwelling unit until financial guarantees (e.g.. 
performance bonds, • escrow funds) are in force en- 
suring that promised improvements and facilities will 
be constructed. * 

• Cooling off periods in which consumers may re- 
consider sales terms should be extended to 14 days. 

• Developers should be required -to substantiate 
claims of resale land values or be restricted from 
making them. Developers should also be required to 



disclose the success records of any resale programs 
which they operate. 

FF.DKRAL .(JOVKKNMKNT 

• The federal government has several important roles to 
play in encouraging high quality recreational land 
development, including providing financial incentives and 
assist am* for state and local land use planning and critical 
area prolection. and strengthening consumer protection 
measures. 

1. The federal government should provide a major 
impetus in strenth|fning state aijjl local planning and 
development controls . 

• The federal government should take full advantage 
of its existing legislative mandates (o.g..^ HUD 701 
programs. Section 208 planning requirements, 
coastal /.one management, etc ) to encourage ade- 
quate land management through existing federal 
funding programs to state and local* agencies. 

♦ Congress should enact, additional legislation as 
needyd to provide- financial aid to state and local ♦ 
governments for land u&e planning and management. 

*2. Steps should be taken by the federal government to 
reduce the negative impacts and management conflicts, 
between public lands and recreational development on 
* adjacent private lands. 

• Any future federal land use legislation should 
include provisions requiring the coordination of land 
use plans and development controls between federal 
agencies managing public lands (e.g.. the U.S. 
Forest Service, the National Park Service) and ♦ 
state and local units, of government with authority 
over adjacent private lands. 

• Federal agencies managing public lands should be 
more discriminating in their granting of special use • 
permits and land trades with private developers., 
considering the full rangXof potential impacts of 
private development on pubfitslands. 

a. Federal*policies and programs|for open space pro- 
tection and public acquisition should be reviewed and 
adjusted in light of existing and potential land develop- 
ment pressures to avoid the preemption of lands needed to 
meet the recreational needs of the general public in the 
years to come. 

4. The federal government should take further steps to 
strengthen existing consumer protection legislation in 
land sales. 

• Regulations enforced by HUD's Office of Interstate 
Land Sales Registration under the Interstate Land 
Sales Full Disclosure Act should be amended to include 
the provisions recommended above for strengthing state 
land sales laws. 

• In addition to the further tightening of advertising 
* regulations administered by 01LSR, the Federal Trade 

Commission should more aggressively exercise its . full 
authority to prosecute unscrupulous land sales firms 
which persist in making false and misleading ad- 
vertising claims. 
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APPENDICES 



The following eight Appendices have been selected from the full report to 
provide additional overview data on four major aspects 6f recreational land 
development; the existing national stock of recreational lots, second homes, 
and the distribution of second home owners (Appendices A, B, and C); shifts 
in the national distribution of second homes from 1960 to, 1970 (Appendix D); 
the extent of recreational amenities in developments as reported in five 
different surveys (Appendix E); and estimates of current ownership and future 
demands for recreational properties (Appendix F, G, and H). These data were 
collected during 1973 and 1974, and in some cases may not accurately reflect 
current market conditions. 
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Recreational Land Subdlv I a ions , Lota, arth Acres Filed tjith the U.Jit O^fifce of Interstate 
Land Sales Registration Ranked. in Order of Number of Lf ts 1974 
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Sourcer U.S. pepartment of Housing and Urban Development, Office of Interstate^ 
Unpublished material obtained from the files, January, 1974. 
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APPENU1X a 

Second Homes by Number, Per Cent of Total Second Homes, and Ptfr Cfflit of 

Total Housing Units, Ranked by Number t»or State . f 
OJnitod States, 1970. 
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Second homes are enumerated bycombtning t!)o United States Bureau of the Census categories, "Rural 
Seasonal Vacant" and "Other Rural Vacant." This combination basically includes housing unita which are 
intended for occupancy during '^t>nly certain seasons of the year. 



Source i United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, y.S. Census of Housing, 197(4 De- 
tailed Housing Characteristics (Washington! Government Printing Officcu 1972), Final Report HC(1) 
Bl-52, Table 32. 15 . 
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APPKNIUX i' 

Households Owning Second Hornet*, Ranked by Number per State*, United 8 tut on, 1970 



St *Ui 



Unitod Spates * 

1 . New York 

2. California v , 

3. Michigan * 

4. Texas 

S^5* Pennsylvania 

6. Florida C 

7. ftassachiisot ta 

8. Illinois 

9. Ohio 

lA). New Jersey 

IK Minnesota 

1 2. .Wisconsin " * 

I l % Washington ^ 

14. Indiana 

15. North Carolina 
U>, MissourjJI 

17. Vlrqiiria * $ 

18. Georgia 

19. LoufsHana 

20. Connecticut % 
.!! . Alabama % 
2?.. Maryland 

23* Tennessee 

24. Arizona 

25. Maine 

26. South Carolina - 

27. Colorado 

28. Kentucky 

29. Oklahoma 
10. Iowa 

3 1 . Oregon 

.12. West Virginia 

.0. Kansas 

34. Mississippi 

35. Arkansas * , 

36. New Mexico > * 

37. Now Hampshire 

38. Montana ° * 

39. Nebraska 

40. Rhode Island 

•41. District of Columbia 

42. Idaho 

43. Utah * ' 
•44. Vermont 

45. North Dakota 
4^. Delaware 

47. South Dakota 

48. Hawaii 

49. Alaska 

50. Nevada t 

51. Wyoming 



Total Households 



6 3, 44t>,04l 

5,913,801 
6,573,861 
2,654,059 
3,4 33,996 
3 , 702 , 304 
2,284,786 
1,^59,692 
3,502,138 
3,289,432 
2,218, 182. 
1, 153,946 
1, 328,804 
4 , 105,587 
1,609,494 
1 ,509,564 
1,520,567 
1,390,636 
1,369,225 
1,052,038 
v 933,269 
1,034,113 
I, 175,073 
1,213,187 
539,157/ 
302,923 
734,373 
690,928 
983,665 
$50,803 
896,311 
691,631 
547,214 
727,364 
636,724 
615,424 
289,389 
225,378 
217,304 
473,721 
291,965 
262,538 
218,960 
297,934 
132,098 
1-61,613 

164,80^." 
200,807 

203,088 
.29 1 059 ' 
160,052 
104,600 



Households Owning 
a Second Home 



2,889,771 

289,164 
264,342 
185,778 
164,785 
■ 153,311 
146,020 
112,-962 
110,933 
105,129 
101*, 680 
77,099 
76,216 
65, 376 
59,506 
56,265 
55,750 
53,133 
50,380 
46,877 
45,777 
43,108 
42,990 
38,451 
36,674 
35,666 
34,829 
34,775 
32,601 
31,151 
30,104 
30,032 
23,999 
22,925 
20,154 
19,863 
18,671 
17,345 
15,983 
15,207 
13,337 
12,905 
12,641 
*12,222 
11,&35 
10,562 
9,517 
9,410 
8,463 
8,389 
8,139 
4 7,340 



Source t United states Department of Commerce, Bureau of ^ m 
Housing Characteristics (Washington t Government Printin 
Table 37. ' 



5i 



Pur Cunt of Total 
Households 



4.6 



4. 
4. 

7. 
4. 
4, 

6. 

6. 

J. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

5. 

5. 

• 3, 

3, 

3, 

3, 
* 

3, 
4, 
4. 
4, 
3. 
3, 
6. 
11 

?«• 

3, 
3 
3 
4 
4. 
3. 
3 
3 
6. 
7 
7 

. 3 
4 
4 

•5 
4 
9 
5 
5 
4 

,4 

10 
5 
7 



Per Cunt of ToUrt* 
Households Owning 
a Sooond Homo 1 
(% of 2,889,77*) 



100.0 



10. 
9. 
6. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
2. 
2. 



1 

*. 
4 

7 

4 

1 

9 

8 

6 

6 

7 

6 

2i 3 

2.1 



1. 3 
l."3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
'1.1 
1.0 
1.0 

.8 
\8 

. 7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.4- 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 ' 

.3 

.3" 

.3 

. 3 

.3 

.3 



msus T U*S. Census of Housing, 1970, Detailed , 
ffice, 1972), Final Report HC(l)-Bl-52, 



27. 



« * 



r • 
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APPKNDIX D 



St ato 



1. Michigan 
^2. Now York 

Texas 
*4\ Wisconsin 

California 
ttf % vPann»y tvan.ta 
'7.v 

• *>. 

lo. 
it. 

12. 
I I. 
14. 



ftinnwaot a 

Nj> r t h t'*<a ro 1 i n a 

JtiSfyifiir i 

Jt*rst»v 
Masitacluisotts 
Oh io ) 

1 6 . ^Wstah t flg t <6n , 

17. 'Nc^V^ugfc'iro 

18. Vl^fd<J*W'' 

is. •ri^indW 

20. Soift*h Carolina 
2JU. .CotCjjratio '* 
2fc. Geo^qia / "* 
to*. KenttucRV 
ilfod . To nno „ 
Alabajna- - 
Lou i st^ja 

* *• ■ . 

Oklahoma \ *. 
Arkansas" « V t 
Vermont " S * 
Went Virqftt'l* 
Orugon m 




^NobrasX^. 

Ariz< ' 
; '-ftbntana 



\. Ar i zona • 



Shift* in th«» Distribution of Second Moment By Statu, 
1950, i960, and 1970, and Por Cont Chanyo 
19 SO- 1970 and 1960-1970 



Idah<* 



V x Conn«t£t i ct% * v» 
4 l\£ Sout W*ip«*kot \ 

43 % ';£ta>rtti Dfrk6|*'-\ 



45. .jfclaware 
47^ Aijkska * 





Cunt of tot a L -Second Homes in United States 


oi f f«xi\"<-o in 
1 Per cont i 


Difference In 
Per cent i 
1960-1970 




1950 


i960 1 


1970 


j 1950-1970 

/ — - — - 




9.6 


. 

a. s 


- — 

8.8 


- .8 


— , — ^ — — ^ 

. 3 






IS. 4 , 


12.9 


, '8.5 


-6.9 ~" 


-4.4 




- 


4.1 . 




6. 1 


2.0 


* 2.1 






s.o 


4.5 


4.7 


- . 3 


.2 






5.6 


..,.6.3 


4.5 


-1.1 


-1.8/ * ' . 


• 




4. 2 


4.4 


4.1 


.1 


. 1 


« 




1.9 


4.0* 


3.9 


0 


- . 1 






1.6 


3:4 


3.4 


- .2 


0 


- 




1.3 


1 .9 


3. 1 


1.8 


-1.2 • 


• 




1.2 


1.8 


3.0* 


1.8 


1.2 






' 7.5 


v 6.3 


2.9 


-4.6 


-3.4 






5.4 


4.6 


2.4 


-1.0 


-2.2 






2. 2 


2. 1 


2.2 


• 0 * 


. 1 


» 




.9 


1.2 


2.2 


1.3 


1.0 






2. 1 


2.0 


2.1 


0 


,1 






, 2 - 1 


J.O 


2. 1 


0 


.2 






2. 1 


1.8 


2. 1 


- .2 


.3 






2.4 


3.8 


2.0 


- .4 


-1.8 


• 




1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


- .1 


■ - . 1 




• 


* .7 


1.1 


1.7 


1.0 


.6 


..V 




1.9 


1.3 * 


1.7 


- .2 


.4 






. 7 


1.2 


1.6 


.9 


.4 






. 4 


.8 


1.6 


• 1.2 


.8 






. 5 


.8 


1.5 ' . 


1.0 


, 7 






.6 


1.0 


1.5 


.9 


.5 ' 






. 6 


1. 1 


* 1.4 


.8 


. 3 






. 7 


.9 


1.4 


.7 


, .5 






.6 


.9 


1.3 


.7 


.4 


• 




V 1.7 


1. 3 


1.3 


- .4 


0 






c 

. !> 


.9 


. 1-3 


.8 


.4 




* 


.7 ' 


K0 


1.3 


.6 


.3 






: i-° 


1.0 


1.3 


.3 


. 3 






« 4 


.7 


* 1.2 


.8 


.5 






1.2 


.9 • 


* 1.0 


- .2 


.1 






.4 


.6 


1.0 


.6 


..4 






. 3 " 


.5 


.9 


.6 x 


.4 






.5 


.7 


r 

.8 


.3 


. 1 




« 




„ 7 


.8 


.3 


.1 - 








.7 


.7 


.2 


0 






2.2 


1.7 


,»7 


-1.5 


-1.0 • • 








.4 


.7 


.4 


.3 






' .4 


.5 


.7 


.3 


.2 




* 


.2 


.4 


.6 


.4 


.2 






1.1 


.8 


.4 


- .7 . 


.4 


i 




.3 


.3 


.3 


€ ~ 0 


0 


# 




.2 


.3 


* .3 


.1 


0< 










.3 




.1 






.2 


.3 


. 3 


.1 


0 






.1 


.1 . 


.2 


.1*. 


.1 








* ' .1 t 


' .1 




0 


* 















Sou/c#t4^fi&.6. D^part^^t 'of Conindr^, Bureau of the Census t (1) U.S, Census of Housing t 1950, United ' 
* Stat»W$u»mAr^ •{tfaA^ngtont Government Printing Office, 1953), Final Report H-Al, Table 17, ^'Seasonal 

a . '.i'..' lit . * at ft ^« *m ... t — . a — ... . . . _'. . _ 



Va"cjpin x tf'iPwel^\i^rtW > (2) . U.S. Census of Housing, 1960, States and Small Areas, United States^ Sum- ^ 
* yry> tt^ihtn^t^TVi ^vtorip^w Printing Office,. 1963), Final Report HC<l)-r, Table 3, ("Units Held for 
^c^*|ifG^||efcX ^t?™^** - mi«^^" ^^«<^^a&Vi^«i^jc.7 Mi^lV^itoxry Woxrlc«xr»*» plus "Other Seasonal Vacant Units")) (3) U.S. Ce|V - 
■us 6r^l t ou8ln^ WTfli _ ^t^^iW^ho^sinq Characteristics, United States *3unin»ry * (Washington! Government 
ln*WUqJ^ iST^Vf Tinal Repoi€ HC 1 ~~ 



Prii\tir 



HC(l)rBl, Table 32, ("Rural Vacaht 11 plus "Other Rural Vacant") . 



ERIC 



• - -/ 



9 APPENDIX K 

Pot* Cent of Recreational luxtu\ Development*! With ReureALlouAl 
Amonitiou (Summary Rouults from Five Surveys) 



(i) * (2) 



Reel oat tonal 
Amenities 



Golf Course 

• Club House 
Facilities 

Swimming Pool 

Lake or Other 
Waterfront . 

Tonn 1 a 

Horseback 
Riding 

Marina 

Skiing 

Facilities 



* Riding Stables 



OtUSR 
Filings 
n-l f 287 



Kxut tnq 



9.6 

1 3.4 
16.2 

18. 3 



n. a. 



n.a . 



Planft«d 



U. i ■ 

13. 5~ 
10. 8" 

f^.9 
n.a. 

n . a. 

n.a. 

* n.a. 



Cal ifornia 
Filing* 
n-361 



Exist inq 



20.5 

24. 1 

9.1 

13. 0 
n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

t>.a. 



(3) 



ALDA 
Survoy 
n-3J3 



Existing 



22 . 

25 
45^ 

47 

33 

30 

n.a. 
17 



(4) 



ULI 
Survey 
n-178 



Exlstlnq 



28.1 

24.7 

40.0 
# 

5*. 1 

36.5 

34.8 
g.a. 

23.6 



Planned 



14.6 

15; > 
21.9 

8.4 

22.5 

16.9 
n.a . 
6.7 



(5) 



Housifnq 
Data Bureau 
Survey 
n-120 



Existing 



39 

63 

66 

n.a , 
54 

37* 

> 

32 
15 



Sources i (1) U.S. Dept. of Housing and urban Development , *0f f ice of Interstate Land Sales Registration, 

Unpublished material collected from the files, June, 1973. ' 

\ • " • " 

(2) California State Department of peal Estate, "Land Project-Type Subdivisions Filed Between October 
1969 and June, 1973/* (Unpublished material obtained from the Department, Sacramento, California, 
1973). " 

(3) Amerf can Land Development Association, The Land industry* 1973 , Washington, ^American Lahd Develop- 
ment Association, 1973, n^p. ( 

(4) "Survey of Recreational Land Developers .and Their Projects," Unpublished survey conducted for 
this study by Richard* L. Ragatz and the Urban Land Institute, Washington, 1973, n.p. 

(5) Housing Data -Bureau, Recreational Land and Leisure Housing Report , Vol. 3, No. 8, May, 1972. 




APPKNMX P 



Kutimatou Ownership of Recreational Proportion by Typo of 
Property and Region of Mio U.S., yi7J* 



TyP«» *>f Piopetty 
% • 

" ' " r " ~ . ~~* - - * « 
Niimtior of ill >i ihiOw 1 1 , \*\ 

* 


4 . 

t 

united 
* v Stateu 


Northeast 


North 
Cent t « 1 


Bouth 




t) / 1 <l f U, UUU 


1I>,0tS,00i) 


18,451 ,000 


20,825,000 


m 

12,079, 000^ , 


Numbctt of Houuoholdu owning 












RoxTOrtt tOJl.ll lM olio It lttii 




1 , 4 i u , uou 


1 , 462 , 000 


1, 712,000 


1,148,000 


Pel Cont ot Total HousoluxLls 












In K*gion X 




8.8 


7.9 


8. 2 


9.5 


NUtfihet' Of HotltU'frOl<|t< <HvutlHJ 






r 






; Vflc.mt Ri>rro<it lon.tl Lot* 

fot Sl>Ot "11 1 .* t 1 1 *i i / 1 n\/*» »4 t itb»ti t s 

Voi iVnt of Total Houm* holds 


97 7,000 


19^,000 


^40,000 


249,000 


189,000 










» 


/in Rogloy 


I. J 


1.2 


T.3 


1.2 


1.6 


Number of HouHohoUbi Owniiuj 












Vacant Rtvt c.1t lon.il Lot m 
for Ftit nr<> An i l ili iwi 


1 , 4 H»,000 

* 


298,000 


357, 00d 


401 ,000 


300,000 


Pot Coat of Tot.il Households ' 


* 










in Rogion 


} l 


i o 


1 . 9 


2 . 2 
* v 


2.5 


Number of HousohotdH Owning 












Single Family Detached 
Second Homt«s 


3,2 37,000 


864 , 400 


813,400 


926,300 


632,900 


Pur Cent of Total Households 












in Region 


4.8 


5.4 


4.4 


4.5 

«■ 


5.2 


Number of HoUM«»hoU1.M Owning 












Reflort Condominium Unit's 


202,000 


48,200 


61,800 


65,800 


26,200 


Por Cent of Total Households 






* 






in Region 


. 3 

t 

r — ■ ■ — - — ■ * * 


♦3 


.3 


.a, 

IT ■ — — 


.2 

~* — , . — _ 



Source: Unpubl ishoil survey designed by , Richard. L. RagatE. and conducted for this study by tho Opinion 

Research Corporation, Prineeton, N.J., October, 1973, using a stratifiod sample of 7,190*U.S. house- 
holds. Data on numbers of households was obtained from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
tho Census, ivmo graphiq Projections for the United States (Washington! Govornmortt Printing Office, 
197.3). Current "Population Heports, Series P-25, No. 476, Tables 7 and E, pp. 25-26. 
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APPINIUX 0 

Futiuv Demand for Rectoat ional Propert i t»n an Est Imatod 
by Recreational Land Dovolopuru 



Root eat lonal Piopotty 




Unimpfovod lotH in tm nmt loj^| I tuibdivi u lont* 
Impioved lotu tn tm'ioAt lonal subdivlHlo*)* 
Lota In htqh amenity aooond homo conufun i t lot* 
^osort condomin mm 



Pol Cent" of Ro«|>ondontu by Estimation of Future Demand 



fc Will 

I tlCl fWMItf 



44. H 
74.0 
HO. 7 
H4. 3 



Will Remain 
' tho Same 



Will 

Doi'i'oa»ic 



17.5 


37.7 


22.7 
< 


3. * 


12. V 


6.2 


K ).i> 


0.2 







Total 

100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Suun-e: "Survey of Recreational Land Developers and Their Projects," Unpublished survuy coiuluctod by 
Hnh.itvl I. . Kaqats ami tho Urban hand Institute (Washington t 1^73), n.p. 



APPEND T X H 

Developer's Plaim for Future Expansion in Selected 
Types of Recreational Land Dovo lopments 



Typo of Recreational Land Development 



Unimproved lota in rooroational subdivisions 
Improved lota in rooroational subdivisions 
Hiqh amenity second home communities 
Re so r t condom i n i nma 



NO 



Per Cent of Respondents By Plana To Expand 

Yea Uncertain Total 



50. 3 
25.8 
34.5 
28.1 



32.2 

•» 

52. <> 
37.4 
41.5 



17.5 
21.C, 
26. 1 
30.4 



100.0 

100.0 
I 

100.0 
100.0 



Source i "Survey of- Recreational Land Developers and Their Projects/' Unpublished survey conducted by 
Richard L.* RAgatt and the. Urban Land Institute (Washington; ' 1973), n.p. 

II. .S. UOVKHNMKNT I'HIN l INU OFFK'F : WW O - J03-O07. 
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This K\tvutivt*Sumnnu vis one of six separate^ diUumenta produced during the 
Youtse ol this studv. OtmHra include: * \ 

* " . ■ \\ 

• » 

1 Subtiu uhng Rural Amenea Imfnu ts of Reere)itiat}al Lot and Stitsmd Home 
Development, by tin* American Society of Planning Officials wuh contribu- 
tions htim the Conservation Koupdulinu^the Vrban hnifd Institute, and 

Kichartl I. Ragiit/. Associates. Inc.. published by t bo Council on Knviron- 

* mental Quality. l\)7^ This document is the full report, of the study group, 
ami includes this Kxeeutive Spnujuiry as (-hapten 1. 

-' * 

2 Reereational Lot and Seeond Home Development: s\. Mar} mil for Reviewing 
Impaet*. by the American Society of Planning Officials, published by tho 
(otincil on Kn\ iuAnniental (Quality, 197n. This document is a handbook for, 
government officials and planners to nss^it thorn in reviewing the environ- 
ments! and hoc id economic iihpacts ot recreational land development 

^ proposals; 

l Krereattonal l*roperties An Analysis of. J lu\ Markets for Privately Owned 
Ret rent tonal Lt>ts and leisure Homes, by RiVhnrd I,. RagaU Associates, 
fnc . 1971 This nationwide study of the recreational properties market, is 
a\ ailable from the National Technical Information Service, 5286 PorURoyal 
Road. Springfield. Virginia 22151 (Report No. PH 2X\ 148/HWUK or 
direct l> horn the author at H4&50 Donald Street, Kugemv Oregon. A 
condensed version of this market data appears in the full report#\>f the study 
group * « ■ v 

•I. liecrvat tonal Properties in Appulaehta. An Analysis of Markets for J'ri- 
i ii/v'/v (hened Heereat tonal Lots and hefsure Homes, by Richard L. Kagut/ 
Associates, ln<>, 1974. This rharket study deals specifically with reerea- 
"fmtial properties, in the Appalachian states and is also available from the 
National Technical Information Service. ' 



The yiuhdirinion of VirginiA** Mountains: The Environmental Impuet of 
Heereat tonal Subdivisions in the Massanutten MountaitvHluv Ridge Arey. 
Virginia, by William K. Shands, publisheihby the (Conservation Founda- 
tion. 1971. This report on the environmental impacts, or recreational sub 
.divisions iti Virginia is available from the Conservation Foundation, 1717 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington. i).C. 20036. 
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